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MYSELF : Nevertheless I see in a general way where the
mechanism goes wrong. It isn't that Fm lacking in
will power. . . . But I don't believe in action very
seriously*
CLEMENCEAU : I know that, my dear sir. A man who
waits to believe in action before acting is anything you like,
but he's not a man of action. It is as if a tennis player
before returning a ball stopped to think about his views of
the physical and mental advantages of tennis. You must
act as you breathe.1 . . . How old are you ?
MYSELF: Forty.
CLEMENCEAU : Damn it all, at forty it's high time you
were doing something!
MYSELF : I am writing a novel.
CLEMENCEAU : Oh, a novel! Heaven preserve me
from novels I You should do something substantial!
What ? It doesn't matter what!
MYSELF : For whose sake ?
CLEMENCEAU : Your own. Can you tell me at all how
it happens that, having seen what you have seen, you've
not yet produced anything ? Not a line ! Haven't you
anything to say about the times we are living in, the men
who are taking part in them ?
MYSELF : Say ? Why say anything ? What difference
would it make ? Everything that is done is in vain . . .
you know it as well as I do. You don't believe any more
than I that it is possible to change anything whatever into
anything else whatever. . . .
CLEMENCEAU : I humbly ask your pardon, but the proof
1 * Pan commands us to act. Action is the basic principle, action is the
means, action the end. Persistent action by every man to the good of all, tinsdfisli
action which is above childish vanities, above compensations by dreams of im-
mortality, above despair for lost battles or unescapable death; action is an evolution,
of the ideal, the unique force and the sole virtue. ... * This is an extract from
Great Pan, by M. Georges Clemenceau.